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And a Queue For the Candy 

'^HE honey-bee’s drop of liquid gold is helping to restock the 
^ national larder, and we are importing millions of bees 
from Holland to replace those lost in the frost and snow of 
last spring. But who has heard of a marmalade bee ? A C N 
correspondent, hearing of bees that had extended their .line of 
“ busyness ” to include the making of marmalade honey, went 
the other day to see their owner, Mr William Huntly, and in 
his lovely garden in Acton, [Middlesex, full of spring blossom, 
heard how his bees became “ marmalade spivs.” 

The old idea that a bee only 
flew from flower to flower, collect¬ 
ing honey before returning to the 
hive ha.s, of course, long been 


British horsemen and horses are training at Aldershot for the Olympic Games, and our picture 
shows Kilgeddin, with his owner in the saddle, clearing a jump in fine style. 


Asking For 
THE Moon 

An Extraordinary Claim 

fjpwo young men in Pennsyl¬ 
vania have just made one 
of the strangest claims on 
record. They have filed a claim 
to all the land oh the Moon! 

Charles Honhold and Robert 
Eaton, of course, have never 
been to the Moon; but they 
have made the claim seriously, 
pointing out that if one day the 
Moon is “colonised ” somebody 
will probably claim it. They 
have decided that, if possible, 
land on the Moon should become 
American property. 

Their claim set Mr Julius 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior, 
a problem, but he finally decided 
to reject it for three reasons: 
that America has no sovereignty 
over the Moon; that Congress 
has not yet passed a law 
“authorising receipt of and 
action upon, claims to the Moon' 
'or other planets”; and that 
Federal homestead laws, in any 
case, require a claimant “ to in¬ 
spect the area sought in person 
.and to submit an affidavit as to 
his. personal familiarity with the 
character of the land applied 
for.” 

■When the possibility of a land¬ 
ing on the Moon by scientists in 
a space ■ ship was discussed in 
Prance two years ago, one of 
them declared: “The first party 
of explorers to reach the Moon 
could plant a flag and claim - all 
of it, for there is no water 
dividing the Moon into con¬ 
tinents.” 

To most people the whole, 
business would seem to be so 
much moonshine. 


The Temple of the Tooth 


'J'he famous Tooth of Buddha 
is now on view for a short 
period in the picturesque town 
of Kandy, in Ceylon. This sacred 
qnd jealously-guarded tooth, 
which is deeply reverenced by 
over four hundred millions of 
people, is kept in the richly- 
ornamented Dalada Maligawa, 
or Temple of the Tooth, 

The Temple itself, with its 
many images of Buddha and its 
fantastic carvings and brightly- 
coloured frescoes depicting the 
torments prepared for sinners, is 
a fascinating building. At all 
times the interior is heavy and 
even oppressive with the scent 
of the lovely plumlera, the 
creamy-white sacrificial flowers 
which are strewn on the floor by 
worshippers. 

On special occasions many 
priests are present, clothed in 
heavy yellow robes, and stand¬ 
ing around the W’alls are flower- 
sellers and native musicians 
playing curious instruments and 
keeping up a steady, monotonous 
beating upon tom-toms. 

In the centre of the Temple a 
narrow doorway lined with 
elephant tusks leads to a steep 
and narrow staircase; and at the 
top of this is the door, beauti¬ 
fully'inlaid with silver and ivory, 
of the dimly-lit holy of holies,- 
the' inner sanctuary of the 
sacred tooth. Here,' behind a 
solid silver table, is the huge 
bell-shaped and highly-decorated 
shrine which covers the tooth. 
■Within this shrine is, a nest of 
six inner shrines, • each smaller 
than the last and each worth a 
prince’s ransom; they are all of 
pure gold, encrusted with 
emeralds, pearls, rubies, and 
other precious stones. When the 
last shrine is lifted clear the 


tooth is seen, suspended in a 
twist of golden wire and nestling 
in the heart of a golden lotus 
blossom. 

Around this inner sanctuary 
are displayed the precious gifts 
and offerings of Indian and 
Bmmese kings and princes down 
the centuries, one of the most 
remarkable being an exquisite 
image of Buddha fashioned 
out of a single emerald, three 
inches by two. Such is the 
Temple of the Tooth, epitome of 
the gorgeous East. 


disproved. The nectar gathered 
from the flowers is transformed 
by the bee into true honey in 
its crop, or honey-stomach; but 
if one of the colony discover,? 
some source richer in material for 
the hive, the flowers are forsaken. 
One of Mr Huntly’s bees, finding 
there was a preserve factory 
about a mile from the hive (there 
are six hives in his garden), with 
marmalade to be freely gathered, 
communicated her knowledge to 
her sister bees, whereupon all 
made a bee-line for'the factory. 

Half-Price Honey 

The bee and its owner are im¬ 
mune from the law, and last year 
Mr Huntly had 240 lbs of good 
marmalade-honey in his hives. 
“It certainly had the bitter 
flavour that marmalade has,” he 
said, “but people liked the taste 
of it and I soon sold it all at 
half-price.” 

Last spring, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was particularly cold, and 
with the delay of blossom-time 
the bees could not be blamed for 
searching elsewhere. This year, 
however, long before any blossom 
appeared, they had remembered 
their factory! In his wonderful 
study of bee-life, L’Esprit des 
Abeilles, the French entomologist 
Julien Francon records that a 


Bearers of the Olympic Torch 


Jt has always been the accepted 
practice for a flaming torch to 
be carried from the plains of 
Olympus, where the earliest 
Olympic Games were held, to the 
scene of modern Olympiads. 
Wherever the Olympics have 
been held the torch has always 
burned throughout the entire 
Games—a flame symbolising the 
indomitable spirit of the ancient 
heroes. 

This year’s Torch, of burnished 
aluminium, was designed by Mr 
Ralph Lavers. The first torch 
will be lit at the little village of 
Olympia, below' Mount Olympus. 
Its light, will be passed on to the 
torches of other runners who, in 
relays, will carry it to Corfu, and 
thence, aboard a British ship, 
across the Adriatic to Bari, in 
Italy. 

Prom Bari another team of 
runners will take the torch across 
Europe to Calais, where it wdll be 
taken aboard another British 
warship for the Channel crossing. 

At Dover, members of well- 
known British athletic clubs w^ill 
take over the responsibility of 


bearing the torch until, eventu¬ 
ally, on the opening day of the 
Games, July 29, it will be carried 
in triumph into the mighty 
Wembley Stadium. Its arrival 
will be the signal for the start of 
the 1948 Olympiad, and it will 
remain alight untiTthe end. 


An Olympic torch 


single bee, coming to town from 
far distant outskirts, will notify 
numerous companions of a rich 
spread she has discovered at a 
shop; and after long months of 
hibernation the bees remember 
their way to the same shop next 
spring! 

The broken wall near Mr 
Huntly’s hives tells the sad story 
of blast from an oil-bomb which 
fell there during the w'ar, choking 
most of: the bees; ten out of 
twelve stocks were lost. The 
remaining bees could not settle 
there again for three years. 
Then again misfortune seemed 
to threaten,' but this time a 
miracle happened. “Last spring,” 
said Mr Huntly, “while- the snow 
still lay on the ground, bright 
sun.shine enticed the bees out for 
a flight; but so cold was the air 
that they were immediately frozen 
on the wing and fell to the 
ground. There they lay curled 
up, which position means death 

Bees in a Jam-Jar^ 

“However, I thought I would 
try an experiment, and with my 
wife helping me I collected all 
my bees in a jam-jar and placed 
it on the kitchen stove. After 
two hours they began to recover, 
rising up as if from the dead. 
By this time I had placed a 
packet of candy nearby, and it 
was most' amusing to see each 
•bee, on recovering, joining the 
queue for candy, awaiting its 
turn for food before returning to 
the hive.” 

Truly, Nature is Stranger than 
Fiction. John Y. Beaty, in his 
book of that title, describes the 
i spring resurrection of bumble 
bees. “When cold weather comes 
on, they cease activities, stop 
breathing and apparently die. But 
still the spark of life remains, 
and when they are warmed by 
the spring sunshine they start to 
breathe and gradually become 
fully alive again.” The same 
thing seems to have happened to 
Mr Huntly’s honey-bees. 

Julien Francon wrote these 
loving words on a bee which 
helped him greatly In an experi¬ 
ment : “I should like to - reserve 
for her in my story the very 
special place she occupies in my 
memory as some return for the 
joy she gave me by providing the 
long-sought proof, for which I 
had hardly dared to hope.” 

Mr Huntly is also working on a 
very special experiment, -which 
would enable all of us to keep 
bees, and we hope so much that 
one day he will meet just such 
a bee as Frangon met to help 
him find “the long-sought proof.” 
So much can a bee do for Man. 


Training For the Olympic Games 


A Bee-Line For the 
Marmalade 
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One Germany OR Two? Empire Tours World News Reel 


Cor several weeks the news from Berlin has been causing anxiety IH Kensington 
E and dismay among all who have been looking forward to a 
happy issue of the problem of Germany. Actually, Berlin holds 
the key to that problem 


The present crisis arose when 
various restrictions were put on 
British, American, and French 
movements in. and out of Berlin. 
Then came the tragic collision 
between a Soviet fighter plane 
and a British European Airways 
aircraft with 14 people aboard. 
Later still came friction as to 
the procedure and scope. of a 
joint Anglo-Soviet Court of 
Inquiry into the cause of this 
disaster. 

To understand this critical 
state of affairs it is necessary to 
recall how we got into Berlin 
and to understand the purpose 
of the occupation of Berlin by 
the four powers, Britain, the 
United States, Russia, and 
France. 

Berlin Problem 

When the First World War 
ended in 1918 Germany escaped 
occupation by the victorious 
.Allies, and so she claimed that 
she had not in fact been beaten. 
To many this indicated that 
Germany had not had the lesson 
she deserved. Accordingly, it was 
decided, and formally agreed 
by the Allies, that occupation 
would be absolutely necessary as 
proof of their victory; so when 
Nazi Germany collapsed, in May 
1945, this agreement was carried 
out. But Berlin presented a 
problem of its own. Berlin lay 
in the Russian zone of occupa¬ 
tion, yet she could not be treated 
like any other city. For Berlin 
is Germany’s capital and it was 
logical that the four principal 
Allies should occupy her jointly. 

This has led to consider¬ 
able technical difficulties. For 
example, owing to Russian 
awkwardness there has always 
been the troublesome question of 
communications between • Berlin 
and the Western zones, the three 
Western Allies having to bridge 
a 90-mile-wide belt of Russian- 
controlled territory between 
Beriin and the Anglo-American 
zone. Russian co-operation has 
lately not been forthcoming, and 
we have been witnessing all sorts 
of Soviet • demands regarding 
pas.s-control in and around 
Berlin. 

The Potsdam Agreement 

At the bottom of this growing 
cleavage is not, it is to be feared, 
just the wish of Russia to annoy 
the Western Allies with "pin¬ 
pricks,” but a much graver issue, 
—that of' Germany’s future. The 
Potsdam agreement, which is 
the basis of today’s government 
of Germany, spoke of the neces¬ 
sity of establishing an economic 
unity, of the country. The 
Western Allies,. and particularly 
Britain, were most anxious to get 
that unity because lack of food 
supplies from the Soviet zone 
had to be made up by food 
purchases on their own part—a 
serious burden for the British 
taxpayer. When, in fact, it 
became clear that such unity 
could not be obtained there was 
formed (at the beginning of 1947) 
a joint Anglo-American zone to 
help to. overcome the grave 
economic crisis in Germany. 

Differences between East and 
West, glaring as they have been 
in the heated discussions on 
the establishment of an economic 
union of all zones of occupa¬ 
tion, have, become still greater 
on the question of a political 
union of Germany. The Western 


Allies are against the formation 
of any dictatorial Government 
such as would be likely if the 
German Unity Party had its 
way. The Russians, on the other 
hand, do not wish to yield any 
advantages which that Party 
may have acquired with the help 
of the Soviet occupation authori¬ 
ties. So the Western Allies are 
now thinking of permitting the 
Germans to create a temporary 
Government for the three 
Western zones at Frankfurt in 
the American zone. The Russians, 
too, may establish a German 
Government for their zone. 

Whatever German Government 
is created and wherever it may 
be established, its wish, will be 
to go to Berlin and to stay in 
Berlin so as to stress its claims 
to be a truly national Govern¬ 
ment of Germany. Were the 
Western Powers to create a 
German Government in Frank¬ 
furt and at the same time yield 
their rights in Berlin to the 
Russians, there could, of course, 
be no question of such German 
Government ever returning to 
the German capital. The loss of 
prestige which Britain, the 
United. States, and France would 
then suffer among the Germans 
would, quite naturally, be irre¬ 
trievable: It is against this back¬ 
ground that the trouble in Berlin 
assumes its real significance. 


'J'HE Imperial Institute has 
published for the guidance 
of teachers who take their pupils 
to its Galleries in South Kensing¬ 
ton a free pamphlet called 
"Empire Tours." This recom¬ 
mends ‘ 13 “tours” of the 
Galleries, each" to last one hour, 
and gives a list of ten of the 
principal products of the terri¬ 
tory “ visited ” in the tour, 
together with any special ex¬ 
hibits relating to the lives of the 
people, or to the scenery and 
architecture of the land con- 
concerned. 

Empire Quiz 

Another interesting booklet is 
an “ Empire Quiz ’’ which is 
based on the belief that the art 
of teaching is primarily the 
art of stimulating curiosity, and 
so asks nearly 1500 questions 
covering practically all the 
exhibits in the Galleries. So far 
only the South African section 
of this booklet has been printed. 
Copies, 2d each,, can be obtained 
at the Institute or on application 
by letter. 

These and other new features 
of our famous Imperial Institute 
are described in its annual report 
for 1947. Last year 819 school' 
and other parties visited the 
Galleries compared with 599 in 
1946. Altogether,, there 'were 
138,964 visitors in 1947, about 
30,000 more than in the previous 
year. 


TIME ON THEIR HANDS 

J^ONDON’s big¬ 
gest clock, 
on the Shell- 
Mex building 
overlooking the 
River Thames, 
has been over¬ 
hauled and re¬ 
painted, and 
here we see 
some of the 
w'orkmen bolting 
.the hour hand 
to the centre 
spindle of the 
clock face. The 
hour hand is 9 
feet long and 
weighs IJ cwts; 
the minute hand 
is 12 feet long. 

Beetle Hunting on a Famous Ship 



Oj-RiM fighting still goes on 
aboard Nelson’s 'Victory—the 
fight against the death'-ttmtch 
beetle. Recently, a C N corre¬ 
spondent was shown a handful 
of live beetles, the first to emerge 
of their own accord from the 
timbers of the old ship this 
season; two dozen lay in the 
keeper’s hand, but four dozen 
had been discovered altogether 
that first morning. 

The special duty of this 
custodian is to w'atch and report 
on the inroads of the death- 
watch beetle, and he is re¬ 
sponsible for counting as far as 
po.ssible the number of beetles 
appearing each year. About one- 
fifth of an inch long, they live 
without sustenance for three 
weeks. After living and propa¬ 
gating in the timbers for - a 
season they emerge in the spring, 
normally from April tp June. 
They are then collected, counted, 
and destroyed in their thousands. 

Records are kept showing the 
annual harvest of beetles during 
the past few years. There were . 
1700 in 1938, 3’700 in 1939, 8300 
in 1940, 8500 in 1942, 4200 in 1943, 


6000 in 1944, 4000 in 1945, 6000 
in, 1946, and 16,000 last year. 
Assuming that there were about 
8400 also in 1941, for which year 
no figures are available owing to 
bomb damage, this means that 
nearly 67,000 death-watch beetles 
have emerged from the Victory’s 
timbers in the last ten years. 

FUR AND FEATHER 

Jfifm months ago a small black 
kitten strayed into the yard 
at Kilduncan Farm, Kingsbarns, 
Scotland, and immediately struck 
up a close friendship with a 
brood of chickens' there. At 
night he roosted with 'them on 
their perches. 

Recently the fai’mer moved the 
chickens to another hen-house 
300 yards away, and the young 
cat, in his empty chicken-run, 
fretted and was' inconsolable. 
Then one day he saw a chicken 
in the distance which he recog¬ 
nised . as one of his former 
companions, stalked it to the new 
abode, and is once more happily 
roosting with the chickens. 


CHOLERA CURE. In India a 
new drug has given remarkable 
results in the cure of cholera. It • 
is called 6257 and is a chemical 
derivative of the sulphonamide 
group. Of 85 cholera victims 
treated with it, 82 survived. 

A Smithfleld meat firm plans a 
new meat works near Darwin in 
Australia. It will be linked to the 
Timor Sea by a raiiway iine across 
a desert at a total cost of nearly 
£500,000. 

British fishing ports have 
been invited by the Government 
of Iceland to make donations 
to a £6000 scheme for a heli¬ 
copter service for the rescue of 
seamen wrecked on the rocky 
Icelandic coast. 

PEACE GESTURE. When Mr 
Jinnah, Governor-General of 
Pakistan, visited the Khyber 
Pass on the North-West Frontier 
of India recently, Persian carpets 
wTre spread on the road. At the 
frontier Mr Jinnah extended his 
hand for a handshake with the 
Afghan sentries, who responded. 

The new Director-General of the 
United Nations Food and Agricul¬ 
ture Organisation, ■who succeeds 
Sir John Boyd Orr, is Mr Norris E. 
Dodd, US Under - Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


. Leyland Motors Limited have 
received an order for 43 double¬ 
deck bus chassis for Madrid. 

LIFE-SAVER. Not long ago a 
plane in mid-Atlantic dropped 
blood plasma by .parachute to the 
deck of an Argentine ship for the 
treatment of a passenger. 

AS soon as shipping space is 
available a flagpole 82 feet high, 
made from a British ■ Columbia 
Douglas fir. will be sent to the 
Tower of London. ' 

Instead of the 400,000 tons of 
British coal agreed to at the 
last Anglo-Italian trade talks, 
Italy is to receive 1,000,000 tons. 

NEW OLD GLORY. A new 
U S flag made of nylon, instead 
of the usual bunting, has been 
flown over the Washington- 
Capitol. 

The .first emergency shipment of 
food from the U S under the 
European Recovery programme was 
9000 tons of wheat for-France. 

A railway nearly two miles 
long that will be operated en¬ 
tirely by children is being built 
at Budapest. 

For the first time since the -war 
a civilian air-mail from Germany 
to Britain and U S will operate on 
May 1. 


Home News Reel 


BRIGHT IDEA. At Finchley, 
Middlesex, white footsteps lead¬ 
ing to pedestrian crossings have 
been painted on the pavements. 

A chocolate box sent to Lincoln 
County Hospital contained an 
anonymous gift of £63. 

Free swimming-bath passes 
for a year are to be given to 
champion swimmers of schools 
in Southwark. 

SPORT RECORD. Having 
helped Middlesex to become the 
champion cricket county, Denis 
Compton has now helped Arsenal 
to win the First Division football 
championshlpi—a “ double ’’ never 
before accomplished. 

^ In the parishes of Friskney 
and Wainfleet, near Boston, a bank 
five and a half miles long is to be 
constructed for reclaiming about 
1400 acres of swampland. The 
scheme is to be paid for by 17 
local farmers. 

The disused airfield at Lindley, 
halfxvay between Nuneaton and' 
Hinckley, is to be used as a 
testing ground for cars, rriotor- 
cycles, and commercial vehicles. 
Round the airfield is a 60-foot 
track, three miles long. 

ALL THEIR OWN. Boys of a 
St Marylebone school are writing 
a history of the borough, and 
printing and binding it in the 
school workshop. 

A record quantity of 203,320 
■ stones of fish was unloaded re¬ 
cently at Grimsby. The previous 
record was 200,000 stones, last 
December. 


Odd Man Out has been 
selected by the British Silin 
Academy as the best British film 
for 1947, and The Best Years of 
Our Lives as the best.film from 
any source. 

NEW LAID. After crashing 
through a bus window near 
Gravesend a pheasant presented 
one of the passengers with an 
egg. 

Contributor to this year’s Royal 
Academy summer exhibition is i 
Harry Gye, a ticket collector on 
Paddington Station. He has sent 
in three water-colour landscapes. 

Clacton Council are issuing 
half-crown season tickets lohich 
entitle old-age pensioners to use 
chairs on the sea front. 

Shakespeare’s plays are to be 
performed in East Suffolk villages 
by a touring repertory company 
sponsored by the County Council. 

Queen Elizabeth loill attend 
the concert given at the Albert 
Hall on May 5 by the London 
Symphony Orchestra in aid of 
the Children’s Medical Depart¬ 
ment of the Battersea Central 
Mission. 

Mr John Derry recently set, up 
a new air speed record of 605.23 
m p h in a D H 708 aircraft of the 
swept-back-wing type. 

Morris marine engines which 
can operate when ■ submerged 
are to' be fitted to many of 
1000 lifeboats being built by a 
Glasgoio firm. 

Over 2000 tons, of. waste-paper 
are needed each month to make 
cartons for Britain’s sugar ration. 


YOUTH News Reel 


MASS FLIGHT. At the open¬ 
ing of the Olympic Games at 
' Wembley Stadium on July 29 
seven thousand pigeons will be 
released by 175 Middlesex Scouts. 

For rescuing a fellow Scout 
attacked by a bull, Gordon Tyrell, 
of the 42nd Norwich Troop, has 
been granted the Scout Silver 
Medal for gallantry. 

The Chief Scout, Lord Rotv- 
allan, is to visit the United 
States, ivhere he will attend the 
National Council ' of the Boy 
Scouts of America on May 19. 


DISPLAY. Field-Marthal Vis¬ 
count Montgomei-y will be chair¬ 
man at the opening performance 
of the Boys Brigade Display at 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
on Friday, May 7. There will be 
two further performances on 
Saturday, May 8. 

The four Rover Scouts who re¬ 
cently travelled by canoe from 
Devizes to Westminster in Just 
over 82 hours are to tell the story 
of their adventure at the Wiltshire 
Rover Moot in Devizes, on May 1 
and 2 . 
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WHERE STEPHEN 
LANGTON DIED 

WONDERFUL stretch of the 
Sussex Downs, together with 
1500 acres of beautiful beech 
woods, have become national 
property by the bequest of the 
Slindon Estate to the National 
Trust. This great estate on the 
south slope of the Downs, about 
six miles from Bognor, has been 
left to the Trust by Mr P. J. P. 
Wootton Isaacson. 

It extends from the village of 
Slindon to Bignor Hill, which is 
700 feet high and from the 
summit of which there are 
glorious views to Leith Hill in 
Surrey, Chichester Cathedral, 
the Isle of Wight, and Selsey 
Bill. 

With the estate goes Slindon 
House, a splendid mansion which 
was probably rebuilt in Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign and was restored by 
Mr Wootton Isaacson. Tt was at 
Slindon Manor that Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and one of the founders of 
our English freedom, died 720 
years ago, and it was from here 
that he was taken to be buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

Included in this princely gift 
is a large part of the village of 
Slindon, four farms, and Nore 
Hill, 474 feet, which has a “folly ’’ 
on top said to have been used as 
a seamark. 

THE ROMANS’ BOB 

_^MONG some ancient Roman 
coins dug up recently in Bur- 
gate Street, Canterbury, was a 
well-preserved denarius of \5es- 
pasian, the Emperor who ruled 
from AD 70 to 79 and who con¬ 
quered the Isle of Wight. 

The denarius was the principal 
silver coin used by the Romans, 
and was the penny of whiSlT we 
read in the Bible. From the word 
denarius an old English slang 
term for a shilling, a deaner, 
was derived; but our d, for pence, 
also comes from denarius. 

Also found in Burgate Street 
was a little bronze figure of a 
dog, about two inches long. A 
glass gaming counter and a 
bronze ’ finger ring were other 
discoveries in the city. 

A very interesting find was a 
stretch of Roman road. It was 
of rammed gravel, two feet thick, 
and cambered to six inches at the 
sides. 


Just Above Ground Level 

Close formation flying by R A F jet Meteors, which are among the world’s fastest aircrafti- 


He Watched Flying 
Grow 

j^NOTHER link with the pioneers 
of flying has been broken by 
the death of Lleut-Commander 
Harold Ernest Perrin. He was a 
member of the original Aero Club 
that met in Piccadilly from 1901 
to 1903, and became secretary of 
the Royal Aero Club in 1903, a 
position he’held until ho retired 
in 1945. . 

Lietit-Commander Perrin was 
an air e.ntluusiast in the days of 
balloons, before even the Wright 
brothers made an aeroplane fly. 
In 1906, under the Club’s orders, 
he wrote to America to find out 
the meaning of the word “aero¬ 
plane.” He was the organiser 
of many world-famous air races. 
Although he issued more than 
20,000 air pilots’ certificates, he 
never signed one for himself. 

NARROW ESCAPES 

Jn New Jersey a six-year-old- 
American boy was jumping 
for joy on his spring mattress 
when he bounced through the 
open window and fell 20 feet to 
the ground; fortunately only with 
minor injuries. 

In Oregon, on the ' Pacific 
coast, two other boys found a 
Japanese mine washed up on the 
beach, and told a coastguard that 
they had tried to take off the- 
horns, but that they would not 
budge. 


A MOVING TALE 

]\Jr P. I. G. Rawlins, scientific 
adviser to the National Gal¬ 
lery in London, has recently 
spoken of the difficulties en¬ 
countered in evacuating the 
nation’s collection of Old Masters 
to a Welsh slate quarry in 1941. 

It was Van Dyck’s big portrait 
of King Charles I on horseback 
that presented the chief trans¬ 
port problem. The first obstacle 
was met when the van carrying 
the Van Dyck came to a low 
stone bridge across the route. To 
enable the lofty vehicle to pass 
underneath it was decided to 
lower the road three feet, and 
then it was found that the bridge 
was in danger of collapsing. 
Hurriedly, buttresses were built 
around it. Then when the quarry 
mouth was reached it was dis¬ 
covered to be only six feet high, 
so blasting operations had to be 
carried out at once to enlarge 
the opening to the required four¬ 
teen feet. 

Poor Charles the First—he 
always did give the authorities a 
great deal of trouble! 

Stamp News 

US stamps will com¬ 
memorate the following 
events: 85th Anniversary of 
Abraham Lincoln's Speech at 
Gettysburg: 100th Anniversary of 
the Territory of Minnesota: and 
another in honour of the five 
tribes of Civilised Indians in 
Oklahoma. 

^LLiED H Q in Berlin will sell 
30 million obsolete postage 
stomps of the Allied Military 
Government to collectors in the 
near future, probably -by auction. 


School Meals 

ipHE Minister of Education not 
long ago gave an assurance 
to teachers that they are not 
expected to do more' than super¬ 
vise school meals. Speaking in 
London he said .that his policy 
is that school meals should be 
prepared and seiwed by a staff 
specially employed for that 
purpose. 

There are now about 21,000 
canteens serving over two and a 
half million meals daily. 


A START AT 
LORD’S 

gOME of England’s greatest 
cricketers of this and of a 
past decade began their careers 
as ground boys at Lord,’s, home 
of the ' M C C and Middlesex. 
Patsy Hendren, hero of so many 
Test matches of pre-war years, 
was one. Another was Denis 
Compton, our greatest modern 
batsman, who was engaged be¬ 
cause of his successes as a school¬ 
boy all-rounder. 

This month, Brian Church, a 
15-year-old Willesden boy, follows 
these two famous cricketers. 
Young Brian was captain of the 
Chamberlayne Secondary School 
cricket team at tVillesden, and 
'last summer he gained repre¬ 
sentative honours with his own 
district and London. He was 
just too young to play for 
Middlesex Schools. 

Now he has'taken the first step 
toward, realising his great 
ambition—to bowl in County 
cricket for Middlesex. At Lord’s 
he will be helped by expert 
coaches and will be given every 
opportunity to develop in the 
atmosphere of big cricket, by 
assisting the groundsmen and 
bowling at the nets; and, while 
selling scolecards on match days, 
he Will be able to watch all the 
great men of the game playing. 


The boy Who Stopped Niagara 


THERMOMETER 

ALARM 


FRUIT farmer of Wixford, 
Warwickshire, has a valuable 
10-acre orchard of dessert pears 
and to protect them from hard 
frosts at night he has fixed up in 
his bedroom a bell attached to a 
thermometer set two degrees 
„ t. T, j- . . , , above freezing point. If the mer- 

J HE Flench Radio have started cury falls two degrees the bell 

rings and wakes him up. He 


Qwinc to shortage of paper in 
South Africa the current 
lid stamp is to be reduced in 
size. 


At Wimbledon and Lord’s 

On the left, Dan Maskell, the famous tennis coach, gives some 
hints on serving to 16-year-old G. H. Schoen, junjor champion 
of Leicestershire. On the right, S. M. Brown, of Middlesex, 
shows a boy the correct way to handle a bat. 


a Philatelists’ Programme 
every Thursday at 6.15 to 6.45 
to the East (on 19.68 metres), and 
to Europe (41.21 metres), and at 
midnight to 12.30 a m to the U S 
(19.68 metres). 

J^URiNG the last quarter of 1947 
the British Post Office sold 
2,452,588,800 stamps. 

(Collections belonging to several 
foremost collectors in the 
British Isles will be exhibited at 
the International Stamp Exhibi¬ 
tion at Basle, Switzerland, next 
August. 

rjivvEL-VE stamps to be issued in 
Burma next July will mark 
the anniversai-y of’ the assassi¬ 
nation of the Burmese leaders. 
They will picture the National 
Memorial, the throne of King 
Thebaw, and the Burmese flag' at 
half-mast. 


then calls his farm workers and 
they assist him in lighting 60 
oil lamps in his orchard. He 
has found out by costly experi¬ 
ence that while pears can stand 
three to four ■ degrees of frost, 
eight degrees is fatal; and he will 
keep up artificial heating until 
May 25. - 

, Dangerous Floats 

J^UBBER bathing floats, which 
are very popular with some 
holiday-makers, are not popular 
with the Margate Council, who 
regard them as dangerous. The 
Council has offered 52 of these 
floats for sale for £160. 

These small inflated rafts are 
safe in bathing pools, but can be 
dangerous in the sea when non¬ 
swimmers recline on them. 


'J'nis picture is 
from the 
film The Boy 
Who Stopped 
Niagara. It tells 
how Tommy 
Twidgett and his 
sister Penny 
were being 
shown round the 
Niagara power 
station when 
Tommy pulled a 
switch he had 
been forbidden 
to touch — and 
stopped the 
Falls! 

The picture 
was made in 
Canada for 
Children’s 
E n t ertainment 
Films, G-B In¬ 
structional Ltd. 

A Tower Goes 
to Sea 

^N 83-foot tower, weighing 108 
tons, the largest single-piece 
tower ever exported from Britain, 
recently began a 4000-mile jour¬ 
ney to Venezuela, where it will ' 
form part of an oil refinery. 
(Venezuela used to ship all her 
oil abroad for refining, but now 
sne is establishing huge refineries 
of her ’own.) 

It was manufactured in Green¬ 
wich, only four miles away from 
the Royal Albert Dock, yet ow¬ 
ing to the great size of the tower 
it had to make a zigzag journey 
of 34 miles, which took eighteen 
hours, in order to reach the dock 
on the other side of the Thames. 

It travelled, of course, in a hori¬ 
zontal position. 

The 9000-ton steamship Loch 
Ryan was specially converted to 
carry this unusual cargo.. During 
its journey to Venezuela the 
tower -vvas filled with air at a 
pressure of 25 lbs per square inch 
as a guarantee of its water-tight¬ 
ness when dumped in the sea at 
the end of its journey; for it was 
to be floated ashore at Punta 
Cardon, in the absence of more 
orthodox landing facilities. 
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On the Outside Looking In 

A transparent doll’s house completely furnished, and all made 
of plastic materials, was a fascinating exhibit at a fair in London. 


The Fight For Education 


“'J'HE Government is attacked 
for deciding to raise the 
school-leaving age on April 1, 
1947, in the midst ■ of an 
economic crisis arid at a time 
when on all sides there are com¬ 
plaints of shortages of school 
accommodation, of teachers, and 
of equipment,” said the Minister 
of Education recently to the 
County Councils Association. 

“It is argued,” he went on, 
“that, to rob the labour market 
of 360,000 youngsters at a time 
when the cry is for production 
and more production is illogical.” 

Mr Tomlinson then proceeded 
to answer this criticism. 

He pointed out that always in 
the past when it had been pro¬ 
posed to raise the school-leaving 
age, the same sort of argument 
against it had been produced. 
He said: “If only in the sense 
that the youngster of 15 will be 
a better worker, both mentally 
and physically, than at 14, I 
would say that the raising of the 
school age can be economically 
justified at the present time.” 

' But he went to the heart of 
the matter when he declare^, in 
effect, that as our industry 
becomes more highly developed 


fJ'HE Grammar School in the old 
Lancashire town of Hawks- 
head has taken on a new lease 
of life; it is now an adult educa¬ 
tion centre where forty people' 
meet week by week to discuss cur¬ 
rent affairs. 

Visitors recall with affection 
the old mellow building along¬ 
side the street and just below the 
church, and the pride of the 
keeper in pointing out the desk 
where 'Wordsworth sat, his name 
carved on it. 

A guamt old toion is Hawkshead, 
and an ancient look it wears; 

Its church, its school, its dwell¬ 
ings, its streets, its lanes, its 
squares, • 

Are all irregularities—all angles, 
twists, and crooks. 

With penthouses and gables over 
archways, lanes, and nooks. 
Hawkshead Grammar School 
was founded in' 1585 by Edwin 
Sandy.s, .Aichbi.shop of York, and 
the pre.sent building has the date 
1675. Outmoded in equipment 
and accommodation for modern 
education the old grammar .school 
is discovering new life, like many 


and scientific, the greater the 
need is for highly-trained 
workers. 

Meanwhile, it is encouraging 
to hear that, in spite of all 
obstacles, the battle for educa¬ 
tion is progressing well. “The 
overall position,” said the 
Minister, “is not nearly so gloomy 
as some would like us to believe.” 
By the end of this year, he said, 
the great majority of the 6000 
huts required for the raising of 
the school-leaving age are ' ex¬ 
pected to be ready, and the com^ 
pletion of the whole scheme will 
not,' it is hoped, be much delayed 
beyond the early part of 1949. 

The 55 Emergency Colleges 
have already turned out 10,000 
trained teachers, and in about 
two years' time a total of some 
30,000 teachers will have been 
obtained from these Colleges 
alone. In addition, there are 
now about 23,000 students in 
training at two-year colleges and 
university training departments, 
^against 15,000 before the w’ar. 

This struggle to build for the 
future is a grand struggle indeed, 
and all engaged in it should take 
heart from, the knowledge that 
they are fighting a good fight. 


other old buildings in Britain, and 
its two simple, well-lighted rooms 
are the right place for discussion 
and debate on modern affairs. 

Something of Wordsworth’s 
own spirit haunts Hawkshead—a 
spirit which W'as ready to greet 
his own revolutionary times with 
a cheery “Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive so the thought 
of a modern discussion group in 
the old school is a happy one. 

Will they keep up the old tradi¬ 
tion of every scholar presenting a 
book on leaving to the school 
library? That is how the fine 
Hawkshead library has been 
maintained, and a good idea, too. 

THREE IN ONE . 

JN, a 16th-century garden at 
East Molesey, Surrey, is an 
ash growing in the centre of a 
willow tree; and on one branch 
of the ash is a fine gooseberry 
bush. Three in one! 

The explanation is that in the 
base of the willow an ash seed 
became embedded, and then a 
gooseberry seed found its way 
into the ash and germinated. 


May I. 1943 

Elephants Tapped 
the Water Pipes 

gAPPERS of the REs, who have 
been laying a pipe-line in 
Kenya to bring water to the 
Middle East Army Supply Depot 
at Mackinnon Road, north-west 
of Mombasa, had some difficulty 
at first with thirsty elephants 
who showed too great an appre¬ 
ciation of this new idea of bring¬ 
ing water in pipes. 

The sappers have carried out 
a great engineering feat in 
pumping water from the Tsavo 
River uphill to the waterless and 
uninhabited region of Mac¬ 
kinnon Road, some 45 miles 
away. They soon found that 
elephants could smell the water 
inside the pipes and would tear 
them open to obtain a drink—in 
fact, the elephants’ motto seems 
to have been “What does it 
matter what you do wi’ ’em so 
long as you tear ’em up?” 

So the pipes had to be buried 
in trenches. But the animals of 
the jungle liked the trenches, 
too, as sleeping places; they 
found them soft and warm, and 
often when the soldiers arrived 
in the morning they would find 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
lions having a “lie in” in the 
trench dug the day before. 

Shooting the lie-abeds was not 
allowed; they had to be “shooed ” 
away. 

MIGRATION OF 
THE MICE 

J^ARGE swarms of mice which 
have been appearing in 
forests in the West Highlands at 
first puzzled natural history 
lovers. Mice migrations are not 
uncommon, but this invasion was 
on an unusually large scale. 

It is now thought that the- 
mice are seeking new quarters 
because' the military and naval 
establishments, round which they 
congregated in great numbers 
for food during the war, have 
now been almost all dismantled. 
In consequence the animals, 
deprived of their plentiful rations 
of camp refuse, took to the 
neighbouring forests where they 
eke out a barer existence on 
-roots, beechnuts, and acorns. 

It is interesting to note how 
the owls, kestrel hawks, weasels, 
and cats—who regard mice as 
their natural prey—have swarmed 
to the same forests. So Nature 
keeps her balance. 


YESTERDAY & TODAY 



Yeomen of the Guard 

Members of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, which was founded by 
Henry VII in 1485, make a pic¬ 
turesque group in their red tunics 
with purple facings and gold lace 
ornaments 


A New Use For an Old School 


The ChUdren'i 


&kafsTaJb{£. 


- Valiant For 
Friendship 

W ITH warm and uplifting 
eloquence Mrs Franklin 
Roosevelt has presented the free 
peoples of the world. with the 
shining challenge of world friend¬ 
ship, friendship which her hus¬ 
band worked and died^ for. She 
would like to have the immoYtal 
President thought of as Valiant 
for Friendship—“ not a narrow 
friendship which extends only 
to our own people, but for the 
friendship tvhich is great enough 
to break down misunderstand¬ 
ings and differences and inde- 
fatigably and persistently tries 
to build the world friendship, 
which some day may give all 
the peoples of the world security 
in the kno\vledge that peace is 
really assured.” 

■yHESE brave, inspiring words 
come from the heart of a 
great woman. They must be¬ 
come the watchwords, the guid¬ 
ing principle, of the English- 
speaking peoples whose mission 
has been so nobly defined by 
Ambassador Lewis Douglas. The 
goal towards which the vvliole 
company of English-speaking 
peoples strive, he said, is " to 
reveal the hollow fallacies of 
tyranny, to bring order out of 
confusion, to keep alive and 
protect the tender flame of free¬ 
dom in its ancient urns, to 
restore under law that tranquil 
atmosphere- in which alone 
human liberty can become firmly 
enthroned.” 

Valiant for Friendship is the 
challenge passed on to this 
generation from the great Ameri¬ 
can who did so much to make 
it a reality in the violent times 
of war. Our task now is to 
translate his -hopes into the 
light and air of our own day, to 
march out from smouldering 
suspicions and narrow national¬ 
ism into broader and fairer 
friendships where in work to¬ 
gether mankind may be united 
and dwell in peace for ever. 

Jn the words of the American 
poet Edwin Markham : 

Otir hope is in heroic men 
Star-led to build the world again, 
To this event the ages ran : 
Make way for brotherhood — 
make ivay for man. 


A Brave Gesture 

gEAUTY can be made to flourish 
in the most unlikely places, 
as has been amply shown by 
the opening of a quiet Garden 
of Remembrance close to a noisy 
main road and a busy railway 
cutting in Kentish Town, 
London.^ ■ . ■ ' 

The garden, which is in front 
of Kentish Town parish church, 
was laid out with the help of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association and was opened by 
Queen Mary. During the after¬ 
noon smoke from railway en¬ 
gines in the cutting below drifted 
across the garden which was gay 
with flowers blooming round'an 
oak tree given by the King. 

Hardly the place for a garden, 
some would say ; . but theirs .is 
the defeatist spirit which retreats 
before drabness instead of cour¬ 
ageously seeking to, conquer it 
with beauty., 

GROWING UP 

■yHE C N is glad to see that the 
' Youth Hostels are growing 
up into a large and lusty mem¬ 
bership. In 1931 they began 
with 6500 members and 73 hos¬ 
tels, and today 186,930 young 
men and women have youth 
hostels’ cards, with the right to 
stay in 263 hostels. Nearly a 
million over-night stays were 
made last year. 

This is grand and glorious 
news. The sights of Britain are 
the heritage of youth, and there 
is no finer way of enjoying them 
than to set off on.' foot or by 
bicycle, to plan a route and 
follow it through, but always be 
free to change it. This freedom 
of the road, the field, the moor; 
and mountain has been unfolded 
to thousands by the Youth 
Hostels with their comradeship, * 
laughter, and simple dedication 
to clean enjoyment. They are: 
a rare gift to youth and evidently 
youth knows it. 


SALVATION 

'Y'urx us again, O Lord God of 
ho.sts, cause thy face to 
shine ; - and we shall be saved. 

■Book of Psalms 


Under the Ec 


Barrier Lifted 

poR a host of people May i is the 
great day when they can 
go abroad again. 

A limited amount of freedom 
to travel on the Continent will be 
restored this week-end, and the 
battered ruins of Calais will be¬ 
come the magic gateway to 
holidays in other lands. Evil 
necessity has kept us shut up in 
our island by currency troubles, 
but we hope the time will 
soon come again when we can 
roam where we choose. 

Who would not like to go 
and spend a few francs, leaving 
the Chancellor to worry about 
dollars ? 


yY M.AX has an electric car that- 
runs ten miles for a penny. 
Couldn’t it find one nearer home ? 

'0 

fpfOST English schoolchildren look 
well. What at ? 

0 

goMEONE cut a hole in the side of 
a prefab house. Wanted to 
look in on his friend. 

0 

DOCTOR says he has had a good 
practice for twenty years. Time 
he started wirk. 

0 ■ 

jyjosT arguments are fruitless. So 
they can’t give you the pip. 



LADY offers to give people a ■ 
helping hand with the shopping^ 

■ Why not two hands ? 
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THINGS SAID 

'J’liE great are humble and can¬ 
not .be humiliated. 

Mys Roosevelt 

Tn a year crowded with so many 
dull, dark, and stupid acts 
throughout the world which his¬ 
tory must record of 1947 - 48 , 
the official adoption of the 
Marshall Plan by the United 
States Government stands out as 
the significant historical fact. 

Sir Frederick Bain, President, 
Federation of British Industries 


T AJi looking forward to a 
federak or confederate West¬ 
ern Europe, in which all can join 
for the economic, political, and 
cultural benefit of all, and for 
defence against any possible 
aggression or threat to our mode 
of life. Clement Davies, M P 


Although women may be the 
^ greatest consumers of gas, 
men in many cases are the largest 
producers of it. 

Winston Churchill 

: “MR 0509151197” 

T Jnder a new coding system 
drawn up for the National 
Health Service, which is to start 
on July 5, Mr Aneurin Sevan, 
the Minister of Health, will 
appear as 0509151197. That 
will be his serial number in a 
new code, which has been devised 
by Professor Lancelot Hogben, 
Muriel JI. Johnstone, and K. W. 
Cross, of the Department of 
Medical Statistics, University of 
Birmingham, and Birmingham 
United Hospital. 

This code will give everyone 
in the state health scheme a 
number which will enable their 
record cards to be quickly picked 
out from among thousands of 
others. Incidentally, it will 
convert every one of us into a 
public figure, though not neces¬ 
sarily one of any importance. 


JUST AN IDEA 
In the words of WilUum Cowpcr, 
An idler is a watch that wants 
both hands. 

As useless if it goes as when it 
stands. 


iEtor’s Table 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If iced cakes 
are kept in 
refrigerators 

^ L.\DY complained that her dairy¬ 
man did not give her enough 
jutter. ■ She got a pat answer. 

0 

JJIRTY cars merge 'with the dull 
dirty buildings lining the streets, 
says a 'writer. Shouldn’t drive so 
.tear the kerb. 

0 

gRiGHTLY-coLOURED hats for men 
arc coming in. We doubt if 
men will take them out. 

0 

M’ XERS aye in Ihcvan of industrial 
workers, says a speaker. 
Thought they ivere usually down the 
.nines. 

0 

guMMERTiME is a fmc thing. 
Unless it is wet. 



MAY DAY 

■yHE festival of May-Day, or 
Floralia, was introduced 
into Britain by the Romans, and 
for many centuries Britons of all 
classes and ages went out a- 
Maying on May Day. 

John Stow described the May 
morning custom thus : “ every 
man, except impediirient, would 
walk into the sweet meadows and 
green woods, there to rejoice their 
spirits with the beauty and 
savour of sweet flowers, and with 
the harmony of birds praising 
God in their kind.” 

Later in the morning came 
dancing round the jMaypole, the 
Jlay sports and the crowning of 
the May Queen. 

In the ^Middle Ages the people 
of England dedicated May Day 
to Robin Hood and iSIaid Jlarian, 
because the famous outlaw died 
on IMay Day. 

On May Day Henry VHI 
himself rode a-Maying from 
Greenwich to Shooters Hill, 
accompanied by his Queen, lords 
and ladies. 

. The hawthorn, or may, indeed,. 
was once a royal badge. It was 
adopted by the Tudors because, 
when Richard' Crookback had 
been slain on Bosworth Field, 
his crown was hidden by a soldier 
in a hawthorn bush, where it was 
found, and placed on the head of 
the new king, Henry VII. 


A Certainty 

'The Industrial Catering Asso¬ 
ciation in Bristol were re¬ 
cently told by the Avonmouth 
port canteen manager that it was 
” useless offering a docker the 
usual tiny ice-cream brick. He 
would eat several and still come 
up for more.” 

We do not doubt this, but we 
know several boys,, quite small, 
who could eat as much ice-cream 
as- any hefty docker and " still 
come up for more.” 

THE FIRST CUCKOO 

■yHE flowers were blooming fresh 
and fair. 

The air was sweet and still; 

A sense of joy in all things 
beamed 

From woodland, dale, and hill , 
On every spray had fairies hung 
Their sparkling lamps of dew. 
When first across the meadows 
rung 

Thy welcome voice, cuckoo : 
Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” No blither 
sound 

In all the songs of birds is found. 

And as thy voice rung through 
the air. 

All Nature fairer grew : 

The primrose had a brighter tint. 
The violet deeper blue. 

The' cowslip hung a richer bloom, 
^lore sweetly breathed the May, 
And greener seemed the, very 
grass 

In listening to thy lay : 

Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! ” No blither 
sound 

In all the songs of birds is found. 

J. A. Langford 

. *—■ 

NO TIME LIKE NOW 

■ynERE is no time like Spring 
When life’s- alive in every- 
-thing. Christina Rossetti 
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Playwrights 

Eight-year-old Keith Ross and his 
six-year-old brother lulian, of 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, have had 
two of their short plays broadcast 
by the BBC. 


May Day on 
Magdalen Tower 

By a Correspondent in Oxford 

0k May Day in Oxford sixteen 
boys between the ages of 
nine and sixteen will be getting 
up very early. They are the 
choristers of Magdalen, and they 
must be in their places on the 
top of the Great. Tower by 5.30 
a m, ready to sing the Latin hymn 
beginning; “Te, deum patrem, 
colimus.” 

This scene is the subject of a 
famous picture by Holman Hunt 
in the Birmingham Art Gallery. 

Dressed in white surplices over 
black cassocks, whatever the 
weathei', they will stand facing 
sunrise, waiting until those people 
who have tickets for the Tower 
have also climbed the final, 
narrow, winding stone staircase, 
and are settled in their places. 
Then, when the last stroke of 6 
o’clock has sounded, they will 
begin singing. 

For this notable occasion the 
choristers will have had only 
about a quarter of an hour’s prac¬ 
tice the day before. And as some 
will be doing it for the first time, 
it can be realised how good these 
boys have to be. 

An Ancient Custom 

To the hundreds of waiting 
people massed below in the 
streets, along Magdalen Bridge, 
and in punts on the river along¬ 
side, this five-minute chant will 
sound high-pitched .and eerie. 
That is, if the wind is in the 
right direction; otherwise the 
sound will be blown away over 
the cloisters.- 

May Day singing began after 
the completion of the Tower in 
1506. Some say it started as 
an opening ceremony; others that 
it was in honour of Henry VII, 
whose commemoration day is 
kept on this date. Originally 
quite a concert of gay music 
saluting the Goddess Flora began 
at 4 am; but two hundred years 
ago the time was changed to 
5 am (6 am BST now), and 
the Latin hymn was substituted 
for the songs. The hymn is 
actually part of a 15-minute grace 
set to music by the organist 
Benjamin Rogers in 1665. The 
complete grace was then sung 
daily, but now it is sung only as a 
whole on Gaudy Day—the com¬ 
memoration day of an Oxford 
College. 


They Died That Others 
Might Live 

■The epic of the heroic lives and deaths of X-ray pioneers is 
, recalled by the news of a Bill before Parliament designed 
to protect workers—and the public—from the harmful effects 
of over-exposure to radio-active substances such as X-rays, 
radium, and the gas known as radon. 


Millions of lives have been 
saved by X-rays alone, yet these 
rays, if improperly dealt with, can 
produce a terrible disease called 
X-ray dermatitis which may be 
said to be worse, for the victim, 
than leprosy. This X-ray disease 
causes the sufferer’s limbs to be¬ 
come progressively paralysed and 
destroyed, and even after they 
are amputated the disease creeps 
on insidiously through his body 
until it kills him. 

X-rays were discovered in 1895 ' 
by Professor Rontgen and 45 
years later a cenotaph was 
erected at Hamburg by the 
Rontgen Society to the'memory 
of 169 scientific workers of 15 
nations, the pioneers of X-rays, 
who were first crippled, then 
killed by this disease. The new 
rays which were so beneficial to 
patients in small doses, were 
proving fatal to the operators 
who were constantly under their 
influence. 

Unprotected Pioneers 

Since those early days Science 
has found wAys of protecting 
doctors, nurses, and other workers 
from the deadly effects which 
X-rays can have, and the Bill 
now before Parliament will en- 
foi’ce the use of these and other 
safeguards. The pioneers, how¬ 
ever, had nothing to protect 
them. 

Of the first 18 Britishers to 
experiment with X-rays all, one 
by one, were attacked by X-ray 
dermatitis, tfet even when the 
cause of the incurable disease was 
found, these pioneers continued - 
with their work on the strange, 
life-giving, death-dealing rays. 

■Work on X-rays was started in 
the London Hospital in 1897 by 
three enthusiasts, Blackall, Har- 
nack, and Wilson. Within two 
years the. dreadful symptoms 
began to show themselves. Har- 
nack and Wilson were obliged to 
retire within five years; Wilson 
soon died, Harnack lost both his 
arms, then died. Blackall knew 
what was before him but he 
would not give up. Not until 
both hands had gone, after 23 


years of devoted service, did 
he give up radiography. Be¬ 
fore he' died in 1925, he had 
undergone 15 operations and lost 
both arms. Yet he remained a 
jolly fellow to the end, was 
always “talking radiography.” 

Another British pioneer was 
Dr Hall Edwards, the first man 
to take an X-ray photograph of 
• the human body. He was 
Surgeon-Radiographer in the 
Boer War when radiography 
was indeed in its infancy. He 
lost an arm and the fingers of 
his other hand, yet went on work¬ 
ing to make the operation of 
X-rays safer for other men. He 
suffered agonies from the X-ray 
disease and died in 1926. Yet 
another hero was Dr C. R. C. 
Lyster of Middlesex Hospital, 
who worked with X-rays for 
nearly 20 years, aware that he 
was doomed. 

They all laid down their lives 
for their' friends—and their 
friends were all humanity. 

The first step to making X-rays 
safer for the operator was the 
discovery that they will not pene¬ 
trate lead. X-ray tubes were en¬ 
closed in lead and Harnack— 
himself already a victim—played 
a big part in finding how to make 
j glass with a certain amount of 
lead in it so that the operator 
could safely see what the X-ray 
■ revealed in the patient. 

It is wonderful news that 
the scientific workers of today 
are to be safeguarded from the 
perils latent in the new curative 
forms of radio-activity. 

FARMERS NEED 
AIRCRAFT 

LATE spell of Wintry weathei 
with heavy snow in Alberta, 
Canada, has caused great suffei’- 
ing to cattle, many of them dying 
of starvation. Aircraft are being 
used to carry feeding-stuffs to 
isolated farms. 

In parts of South Africa huge 
swarms of locusts are causing 
such havoc this year that farmers 
are asking the Government to 
use aircraft to destroy the pests. 



ENGLAND 


The tower of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from the Cherwell 


THIS 
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The Archbishop’s 
Little Cottage 

Qne of the many old buildings 
in the delightful Northamp¬ 
tonshire town of Higham Ferrers 
is a gabled front with 15th- 
century windows, handsome door¬ 
way and gargoyles looking down 
into College Street, not far from 
the church. Part of a farm, it is 
a picturesque fragment, all that 
is left of a college founded by 
Henry Chichele, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; and it has now been 
handed over by the King, in 
right of his Duchy of Lancaster, 
to be cared for as an ancient 
monument by' the Ministry of 
Works. 

Henry Chichele was born at 
Higham Ferrers in 1414, the son 
of a yeoman; and tradition has 
it that he was tending his 
father’s sheep there when William 
of Wykeham passed by and, 
attracted by the lad's intelligent 
answer to some question or 
other, decided to look after his 
education. Be that as it may, 
young Chichele certainly went to 
school at Winchester, passed on 
to William of Wykeham’s new 
college at Oxford, and thence to 
lasting fame as ' Archbishop of 
Canterbury and founder of All 
Souls College, O.xford. 

From humble beginnings Henry 
Chichele rose to become a great 
power in the land; but he never 
forgot the place of his birth and 
returned when wealthy to endow 
it with great beauty. Higham 
Ferrers is proud of him—and ever 
mindful of him, too, for his 
statue looks out benignly from 
the tower of the lovely church, 
and the house of charity he built 
is still in the churchyard. _ 

CAMPER’S PATRON 

King has become Patron of 
the Camping Club of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Limited, 
which is the largest voluntary 
organisation of campers, caravan¬ 
ners, canoeists, and climbers in 
the world. It began in 1901 as 
the Association of Cycle Campers 
and developed the lightweight 
tents and camping equipment 
which are now used generally. 

His Majesty’s interest in camp¬ 
ing is already well known through 
the Duke of York’s Camp which 
he started at Southwold in 1921 
for public schoolboys and boys 
from industry. 


Laugh While You Learn 


T he House 
Martin is 
a welcome sum¬ 
mer visitor to 
Britain, usually 
arriving late in 
April. We can 
easily see the 
short forked tail 
as it wheels back¬ 
wards and for¬ 
wards in swift, 
graceful flight. 
The underparts 
and rump are pure 
white and. they 
make a pleasant 
contrast to the 
dark blue upper 
parts and head. 
The House Mar¬ 
tin lives on flies, 
beetles, gnats, 
and other in¬ 
sects which it 
catches when 


Nature Study Made Easy 

flying. One of 



its peculiarities 
is the white 
feather covering 
on the legs and 
feet. The bird 
loves to nest on 
houses or nearby 
buildings, col¬ 
lecting mud 
when drinking 
and methodical¬ 
ly plastering it to 
form the cup¬ 
shaped home, 
firmly fixed un¬ 
der the eaves. 
It is then lined 
with down and 
feathers, and an 
opening is left 
in the top. The 
House Martins 
fly South in late 
September and 
October. 


The Glorious Uncertainty of the Tests 


rpHE CN’s sporting correspondent 
has already told of the 
Australians who arrived in this 
country recently, and one thing 
only remains that every English 
cricketer wants to know—what is 
the team’s fighting strength for 
the Test Matches? 

It begins, of course, with Don 
Bradman, of whom Sir Pelham 
Warner has said that if he were 
stood in the middle of Piccadilly 
with only a broomstick to defend 
his wicket he would make a 
'century. With him are other 
centurions, and bowlers of pace 
and spin and swerve, backed by 
Australian fielding. Can we find 
a gap anywhere? Can our men 
of Middlesex and Surrey and 
Kent, of Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire and Nottinghamshire, stand 
up to the Test? 

Well, it may be worth while to 
note in the long tale of matches 
won and lost in 70 years of Test 
cricket how often the bowling has 
won the trick. It was Spoflorth 
who first led the way and who, 
in the first Test Match that 
Australia won in England (in 
1882), got England out for 77 in 
the last innings and so beat us by 
7 runs when nobody, including 
W. G. Grace, thought we could 
lose. 

After the Spofforth era came 
Trumble and Saunders, who won 


for Australia that astonishing 
match at Manchester, in 1902, by 
getting out an England eleven, 
including Archie Maclaren, 
Ranji, Abel, and P. S. Jackson, 
in the last innings for 120 runs 
and so winning by 3 runs another 
match that nobody (except the 
Australians) thought England 
could lose. 

We may turn in relief to some- 

Spivs of Long Ago 

]y|R J. McCrindle, of the 
Assistance Board, has been 
telling the Red Cross Conference 
at St Andrews, Scotland, of the 
puni,shment meted out to spivs 
and drones of past centuries. 
The first Poor Law Act of 1579, 
by which they were placed in the 
stocks when caught, describes 
the spivs of those days as: 
“Idle persons ganging about 
using subtle or crafty and un¬ 
lawful plays as juglerie, fast and 
loose and such others; all per¬ 
sons alleging themselves to have 
herryet in some far part;. min¬ 
strels, not in service: all common 
labourers living idle; all vaga¬ 
bond scholars of -the Universities 
of St Andrev;s, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen not licensed * to ask 
alms.” 


thing our bowlers did as a 
reprisal when at Sydney in 1894, 
after Australia had made 586 in 
the first innings, England, after 
following on, got her out for 166 
in the. last innings and won by 
10 runs. Peel and Briggs were 
th'e giant-killers on what was 
admittedly a gluepot wicket, and 
Tom Richardson, one of the 
greatest of all fast bowlers, had 
only one victim. 

One other outstanding match 
to the credit of England bowlers 
may be ihentioned. It was the 
match in 1896 on a bowler’s 
wicket at the Oval. In the last 
innings Australia had to make 
only 111 to win. On that gloomy 
August morning we looked 
gloomily on at the prospect; and 
then fiashed Hearne and Peel to 
rattle them out for 44, and win 
the game for England by 66 runs. 
Once again the bowler had had 
the last word! 

The lesson seems to be that if 
one takes care of the bowling the 
batting can take care of itself; 
and if Australia • has had 
Spofforth and Trumble, Gregory 
and Mailey, O’Reilly and Grim- 
mett, we have had Richardson 
and Lockwood, Peel arid Barnes, 
and Rhodes and Larwood. We 
ask nothing more in the coming 
contests than a proper share of 
the luck. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May I, 1943 

The Joys of 
Snowdonia 

attractive description, of the 
Snowdonia National Forest 
Park, which was formed in 
1936, is contained in the well- 
illustrated guide, Snowdonia, 
recently published by the Forestry 
Commission (Stationery Office, 
2 s 6d). 

This is the third guide of the 
series, the two already published 
dealing with the ArgylT National 
Forest Park, arid the Forest of 
Dean. 

Snowdonia National Forest 
Park consists of two extensive 
areas of woodland and planta¬ 
tion, the larger, Gwydyr, east 
of Snowdon, and the smaller, 
Beddgelert Forest, on the western 
side. The 21,000 acres of the 
forest also comprise mountain, 
moorland, foothills—the highest 
of which is 2213 feet—glens, 
streams, and waterfalls. , 

Among the writers is Mr 
Clough Williams-Ellis who de¬ 
scribes the charms of Beddgelert 
—traditional burial place of the 
martyred faithful hound. The 
geology and plant life of the 
region are expertly dealt with, 
and in the chapter on bird and 
animal life, by William Aspden, 
we learn that the grey squirrel 
has not yet reached Snowdonia 
to oust the red squirrel. Pole¬ 
cats and pine martens are seen, 
and on the hills “it is possible 
to come face to face with a be- 
whiskered billy goat with mag¬ 
nificent horns and a belligerent 
character,. a fellow usually 
accompanied 'by a bevy of nannies 
of all ages and sizes. “These 
goats are wild enough, but are 
probably descended from domestic 
goats that escaped to the hills.” 

Such also is ancestry of the 
“wild cats ” sometimes reported 
as having been seen in the woods. 
These Welsh woodland moggies 
have not the longer hind legs and 
thick blunt-ended tail of the true 
ferocious wild cat—Felts syl- 
ves'tris. Blue or mountain hares' 
are found on the hills, but they 
are not real natives, having been 
introduced from Scotland by 
Lord Penrhyn about 60 years 
ago. 

The Guide also gives informa¬ 
tion about youth hostels and 
camping grounds, which reminds 
us how fortunate are the young 
people who will wander this 
summer in this charming region. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis CarrolTs Delightful Fantasy 



Alice pointed out that the Duchess owned the 
Cat. The Duchess was sent for, but when she 
arrived the Cat had vanished. “Come on,” 
said the Queen to Alice. “The.Mock Turtle 
shall tell you his story.” They walked Off and 
came upon a Gryphon lying asleep. “ Up lazy 
thing,” said the Queen, “and take this young 
lady to see the Mock Turtle to hear his history. 

I must get back to see some executions.” ■ 


The Gryphon led Alice to the Mock Turtle. 
’’ I’ll tell her my history,” said the Mock Turtle 
sadly. “ When we were little,” he went on, 
“ we went to school in the sea. Atbur school 
washing was aq extra, but I could only afford the 
regular course : Reeling and Writhing, of 
course, to begin with, and then the different 
branches of Arithmetic—Ambition, Distraction, 
Uglification, and Derision.” 


“Then there was Mystery,” the Mock Turtle 
continued. “ Mystery, ancient and modern, 
with Seaography ; then Drawling, the Drawling 
master was an bid conger-eel ; he taught us 
Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in coiis. The 
Classical master was an old crab who taught 
Laughing and Grief.” Alice, anxious to change 
the subjects asked ; “ How many hours a day 
did you do lessons ? ” 


“Ten hours the first day,” replied the Mock 
Turtle, “ nine the next, and so on.” “ That’s 
why they’re calied lessons,” the Gryphon 
remarked, “ because they lessen each day.” 
“ Then the eleventh day was a holiday ? ” asked 
Alice. “ Of course,” agreed the Mock Turtie. 
“And the twelfth ? ” asked Alice. “That’s 
enough about lessons,” the Gryphon said. 
“ Tell her about the games now.” 

See next week’s instalment for more about this astonishing school 
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The Children’s Newspaper, May I, 1948 

The Jewels of 
Virgo 

By the C N Astronomer 

^HE great constellation of 
Virgo, the Virgin, is now 
spread across the southern sky 
in the evening, being due south 
and south-east between 9 and 
10 o'clock. At present it pos¬ 
sesses an additional interest 
owing to the presence of the 
planet Neptune, which, however, 
cannot be seen without field- 
glasses or telescope; but Nep¬ 
tune’s position is indicated by an 
X on our star-map. 

Virgo, sixth constellation ,of 
the Zodiac, is of very great 
antiquity. Ancient peoples 
honoured this group of stars as 
representing a goddess and 
usually as one devoted to the 
harvest and vintage, and herald¬ 
ing them when the Sun appears 
among these 'stars of Virgo. To 
the Chaldeans and Babylonians 
of 8000 years ago she was Istar, 

■ Queen of the Stars; to the 
ancient, Egyptians, Isis, with 
some -Ears of Corn or Wheat in 
her left hand. The Greeks and 
Romans regarded her as Demeter 
or Ceres, the celestial' goddess 
who presided over fruitful agri- 



The chief stars of Virgo, showing 
the present position of Neptune 

culture, the Romans adding a 
symbolic sprig of the Vine for 
her right hand, in addition to 
the Corn in her left. 

These three Ears of Corn have 
for long been represented by the 
bright star Spica, easily recog¬ 
nised in the south-east. We now 
know Spica to be two great 
super-heated suns with surface 
temperatures of some 22,000 
degrees centigrade, together radi¬ 
ating about 15,000 times more 
light and heat than our Sun. 

Spheres of Helium 

These two suns are vast 
spheres of rapidly-rotating gas, 
chiefly helium, so rarefied that 
they are no more than about 15 
times the w'eight of our Sun. 
One sphere is about half as large 
again as the other, and both 
revolve round a central point 
between them' and a distance 
apart averaging 14 million miles, 
their complete rotation taking 
only. four days. They are 
14 , 746,000 times more distant 
than our Sun, their light taking 
233 years to reach us. 

Gamma in Virgo is a different 
kind of double-star, and is only 
about 37 light-years distant. 
Each of these suns radiates 
about four times more light than 
our Sun and they are otherwise 
very. similar; but one' is much 
less massive than the other and 
revolves round it like a great 
flaming planet' in a. vast orbit 
taking 177J years to complete. 

Another most interesting 
double-star of . Virgo is Eta, 
which is composed of tw'o suns 
at an aver.age distance apart of 
32 million miles; these take 
about 72 days to revolve. 

Of the other blight stars of 
Virgo, Beta is at a distance of 
30 light-years and Delta at 
326 light-years’, journey; Epsilon 
is a great sun at a distance of 
88 light years. G. P. M. 


The Chequered Story of 
the Two Cutty Sarks 

C UTTY Sark is a name with a romantic ring, and a name 
famous in shipping annals. It has been borne by two 
ships which have had chequered careers, one of them now 
drawing to a close in the hands of the shipbreakers. 

The original Cutty Sark, was In 1895 the clipper passed into 
a clipper, named after a lovely Portuguese hands and loafed and 
young dancing witch mentioned 
in Robert Burns’s poem' Tam o’ 

Shanter, who was called admir¬ 
ingly “ cutty sark ” (short skirt) 
by one of the chief characters in 
the story. 

When this clipper made her 
maiden voyage in 1870 she was 
probably the loveliest, and 
certainly the fastest, ship afloat. 

She was known to log 17i knots 
for long periods, and on one 
occasion she did 2164 miles in six 
days, a truly amazing perform¬ 
ance for a sailing vessel. ' 

The Tea Race 

Again, on her first trip home 
from Shanghai in the “Tea 
Race,” the Cutty Sark was an 
easy w’inner. Soon afterwards, 
however, began the long tale of 
ill-luck which continued, off and 
on, during the rest of her active 
life. As her misfortunes included 
several inefficient masters, it is 
probable that some of her 
accidents and misadventures were 
the result of careless seamanship. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
wherever she went she seemed 
to encounter phenomenally bad 
weather. 

Within ten years of her 
launching, steam vessels had 
captured the valuable China tea 
trade, ■ and the Cutty Sark 
wandered round the world seek¬ 
ing cargoes, and gradually sink¬ 
ing into that slough of notoriety 
W'hich usually awaits an out-of- 
date vessel. During this period 
she made several disastrous 
voyages, one of which included 
three fatal accidents and a 
mutiny. 

Eventually, a famous mariner. 

Captain Moore, took command, 
and under his expert manage¬ 
ment the clipper accomplished 
useful work in the Sydney- 
London wool trade. It was her 
special and endearing virtue in 
• the eyes of her crew that sire 
could take advantage of'even the 
Taintest breeze, and it was quite 
common for her to outpace even 
the mail steamers, whose passen¬ 
gers flocked on deck to the 
lovely sight of her passing and to 
cheer her on her way. 


limped round the world, getting 
dirtier and more disreputable as 
the years went by. Soon after 
the First World War, however, 
the Cutty Sark was bought by 
Captain Dowman of Falmouth as 
an auxiliary for training young 
seamen. 

In 1938 she was presented to 
the training ship Worcester for 
use as an auxiliary, and now 
she is spending her last years 
anchored in the Thames off 
Greenhithe. Her sailing rig is 
still in very good condition, and 
her teak hull is almost as sound 
as on the day she was launched; 
but her masts are no longer 
reliable, and she will probably 
never sail again. 

The second vessel to bear the 
name Cutty Sark has had almost 
as chequered a life—if not so 
adventurou.s—as her famous 
namesake. She was built as a 
desti'oyer in 1918, and in 1920 
was bought by the Duke of West¬ 
minster, who named her after 
the famous clipper. The de¬ 
stroyer was converted into what 
was probably the fastest and 
most luxurious yacht in the 
world. The total conversion and 
overhaul was estimated at nearly 
£250,000. 

Change of Name. 

In 1939 she was sold back to 
the Admiralty and was recon¬ 
verted and seiwed in coastal 
convoy wor’k. Early in 1946 she 
was bought by the Jewish Marine 
League as a training ship for 
young Jewish seamen. The 
League asked permission to 
change her name to Joseph 
Hertz, in honour of the Chief 
Rabbi, and intended to have her 
moored off the 'Victoria Embank¬ 
ment between H M S President 
and Captain Scott’s Discovery. 
But the scheme has now been 
abandoned and she is to be 
broken up. 

Down the river off Greenhithe, 
however, the original Cutty Sark 
may still be seen, dreaming away 
her last years with only the 
lapping tide and the mewing sea¬ 
gulls to remind her of the days 
when she was “Queen of the 
Seas.” 


On Wings of Song 


Q-reat singers are invariably 
colourful personalities, and 
as a result their life stories make 
fascinating reading. We are 
reminded of this by a recently- 
published book called Six 
Sovereigns of Song, by John 
Mewbum Levien (Novello and 
Company, 10s 6d). 

Mr Levien, who is himself 
famous as a singer and teacher 
of singing, and has known most 
of the leading music-makers of 
the last 50 years, here pays 
tribute to six singers whose 
voices once enchanted all hearers. 
He tells of John Braham, the 
tenor who bewitched Charles 
Lamb and cured him “of melan¬ 
choly, as David cured Saul”; of 
Manuel Garcia, the fiery Spanish 
singer who was appointed “Pro- 
fesseur de -Chant ” by the appre¬ 
ciative Napoleon; of ‘Garcia’s 
three golden-voiced children 
—Maria Malibran, ■ Michelle 
Viardot, and Manuel Garcia, 


junior, a genius who lived to the 
great age of 102 and conducted 
rehearsals with vigour up to a 
year or two before his death; and 
finally, of Sir Charles Santley, 
Mr Levien’s own mentor, whose 
personal character was as endear¬ 
ing as his beautiful singing.' 

Six Sovereign.s of Song is a 
little book reflecting a great deal 
of that charm and grace with 
which Mr Levien wears the 
mantle of his four-score years. 

Buried Forest 

■yyioRKMEN boring a well in the 

city of Auckland, New Zea¬ 
land, were surprised when their 
sand pump brought up pieces 
of ancient kauri pine logs buried 
beneath 100 feet of lava. Auck¬ 
land extends over the slopes of 
several small extinct volcanoes, 
and it would seem that an erup¬ 
tion long, long ago buried a 
forest of giant kauri trees, where 
the city now- stands. 


IS 


EUZABETHS 



^linceM 

ELIZABETHS 

A souvenir of a memorable occasion, 
which children will be proud to 
keep among their most treasured pos¬ 
sessions—that is the 12-page book 
“PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S 
WEDDING DAY.” 

It contains 30 photographs, including 
pictures of the bride and bridegroom, 
marriage ceremony, slate processions. 
Royal Family groups, etc., and is 
bound in an attractive semi-stiff, rose- 
pink cover. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Publishers: PITKINS 
5/6, Clements Inn, London, VV.C.2. 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

autl with our Youth Orctanisatioiis wo are 
doing our ulniost to build up our boys aud 
girls for the ylac’c'thcy must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help 'us? 
Wo Bovvly need your aid. Address ; 

The Rev. RoJvALU F. W. 130LLO.\r. Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
!885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E.l. 


500 

STAMS»S FREE 

Write for Approvals and how to 
get free gift, enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

FLORAL COMPANY, 

36 Fassett Road, Kineston-on-Thames 


^SOP-TO-DATE 



THE BEETLE AND 
THE ELEPHANT 


An Elephant, pulling an enormous 
log, came upon a Beetle who was 
struggling along with a ball of earth. 
“Ah ! ” exclaimed the Beetle, “ that 
is indeed a noble load ! How proud 
I should be if 1 could pull a weight 
like that.’’ “ You have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with your efforts,!’ 
replied the Elephant. “ Your load 
may seem small, but in proportion 
to' your .size it is bigger than the 
log that I am pulling.” * 

To-day’s 

Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

We can all do our bit according to 
our capacity. Even if you can’t 
put very much into National Savings, 
put in as much as you can. However 
little it may be it will .help your 
Country. And it will reward you 
later zoheii there are lots of nice things 
to buy in the shops. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS 


STAMPS 


Ittued ly (he National Savings Comniiltee 



PHOTOGRAPHS, any slzp shown, thrown 
on the screen approaching life size if d»sired, ac 
few feet distance from sr'reen. Merrly insert 
snap, photograph, drawing, stainij.s, ordinary 
pictvtre cards, or any doenraenta, yov\ can eniav-^e 
to large proportions projeetiinr aciua! rotourinc'S. 
Why not show your'J’3'mily alLninj on tiie Brreen. 
see the detail as if yon were bark on the sreno 
onc’o acain? Sijnply plug in to your elcctrio 
light circuit. Will produce eniarsement when -focussed direct on to sensiti.scd paper in a 
dark room. Scud now 79/6. Lost aud Packing 2/6. 

Ex-Army Bell 
Tents. — Sectional 
Crntro I'olc. All 
aercssofics. Circ. 
44'. lit. 9' 6', 
£8 15s. coniplrio 
f’.irr. paid. 
Marquees — Size 
30’ X 20', zrt. 14', 
£38 15s. Larcrr sizes, all sorts rs'inping 
erjiiipmcnt in stock. Send Id. lor iiargaiu 
List. 

Govt. Surplus 


Compact Binoc¬ 
ulars. 7 o£. Crystal 
near lenses. Ideal 
holiday and sporting 
events. .50/-, post, 
etc., !/•. W.D. model 
full size biuoculai'B. 
complete in case and 
Icailier slings. iC3 10s., post, etc.. 1/-. Very 
special 6 lens Achromatic model £5 19s. 6d., com¬ 
plete in ra.se. Tost 1/-. Telescopes al.so available. 
New' Waterproof Knee 
Gauntlets, 5 paii-s 2/6, or 




Boots, rubber -soles, 2/6, post 1/ 
48 /- per .gross, carr. free. 


HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/EP/3), 
I96-2Q0 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S. E; 5 
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The Bran Tub 


SAFE LANDINGS 

mHE old lady was talking to the 
pilot. 

“And do you aiways come down 
■ the same way as you go up?” she- 
inquired. 

“Well, no; not exactly,” was 
the reply. “I always try to come 
down feet first.” 

A Nursery Rhyme Revised 

j^^iSTRESs Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
Have you cleared the weeds, and 
planted the seeds? 

Have you gone round each day 
with the hoe? 

Fitting to a T 

■yy HEN we use the expression “ it 
fits to a T," we mean that 
the. garment or whatever is being 
. referred to is an exact fit. 


Jacko and Chimp “Miss the Boat” 



The C/jZ/dren’s Newspaper, May I, 1943 

NO EXPERT 

“You know', my sister hammers 
nails like lightning.” 

“That’s unusual for a girl.” 
“Oh, no. Lightning never 
strikes in the same place twice.” 

What Is It? 

JJtrsT and ashes go in this; . 

Or, it may be, a pig's tit-bit. 
Put its letters in reverse, . 

And you, my friend, can write 

Ansti'cr nex‘ week 


.—Wl ' ' with it. 


The quiet afternoon was enhanced, to 
Jacko’seye, by the spottingof a shilling. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Hidden Worker. The 
rushes shook violently although 
there was no breeze. Finally one 
tall spear-like leaf toppled and 
then vanished; all became still.' 
“Perhaps it’s an otter,” whis- 


■This expression has come into -pered Ann. But, although 


daily use from the drawing office, 
where the T-square.is used. The 
T-square, which is so named from 
itfe shape, is made to fit against 
the side of the drawing board 
with exactness. 

Jumbled Olympic Games 

Jf the letters of the following 
phrases are properly re¬ 
arranged they will spell the 
names of six scheduled events 
in this year's Olympic Games. 
INTt) HOGS I WRONG 
LATCHED ON LIVE JAN 
ROMAN HAT MY CASTINGS 
Answer iiext ticek 

Wisdom of Shakespeare 

gETiER a little chiding than a 
great deal of lieartbreak. 

—BEDTifAE Corner - 


children waited, the pond ap¬ 
peared deserted. 

“Probably a water-vole,” said 
Parmer Gray on hearing of the 
mystery. “By nibbling through 
the roots, a vole will often fell a 
rush in this manner. During a 
hard winter when food is scarce, 
voles will eat the bark of trees. ^ 

“Water-voles are often con¬ 
fused with rats. A distinctive 
feature is that rats’ tails are 
long and scaly. A vole’s is 
shorter and covered with hair.” 

Full Year 

iThe much-travelled man was 
talking. 

“Why, in some of ' the. places 
I’ve been to they have 365 days 
of sunshine each year—and that 
is a very conservative estimate?’ 


Billy Gets a “Duck” 


giiLY was very excited when 
he came home from 
school. 

“We are hiaving a cricket 
trial at the school tomorrow, 
and I have been picked for 
one of the sides,” he said. 

“Good for you, son,” said 
Daddie; “but surely you are a 
lot younger than the others?” 

“Well, I am a bit,” said 
Billy; “but one of the wicket¬ 
keepers has been taken ill and 
I am taking his place; but if 
I do well I might get into one 
of the schooi teams.” 

The next morning Billy set 
off in high spirits. But when 
he came home he was very 
dejected. 

“I got a ‘ duck,’ ” he ex¬ 
plained sadly. 

A Child's Prayer 

f'ENTLE Jesus .up above. 

Guard and keep me in 
Thy love. 

Give a little child a share 
Of Thy loving help and care. 
Keep me through the long 
dark night 

Safe and well, till morning 
light. 

Keep me safe through every 
day. 

Bless me, if at school or play. 
Help me as I older groiv. 
Teach me luhat is good to 
know. 

Keep beside me all along. 
Shielding me from harm or 
wrong. Amen 


“Never mind, son,” said 
Daddie; “better luck next 
time. After all, everyone gets 
a ‘ duck ’ at some time or 
other.” As he was speaking, 
Billy’s small sister June came 
in. 

“Oh, goody!” she cried. 
“Are we going to kedp it in 
the garden?” 

They all laughed, and Billy 
explained what he meant. 

“Oh, is that all?” she said; 
and Billy realised that it was 
not such a terrible calamity 
after all. 

But even so, he whooped 
with delight when he was told 
at school that, as he had kept 
wicket so well, he was to play 
in the first match. 

THE DANDY & BO-PEEP 




And to Chimp’s eye too, apparently, 
for they both tried to view it closer ! 

other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west, and Mars and Saturn 
are in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the south¬ 
west. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 8 o’clock 
on ■ Thursday 
morning, April 29. 

DOMESTICATED 

Yuntie asked Jill what had ini- 
pressed her most on her first 
visit to the Zoo. 

Little Jill thought for a 
moment, and then said: “I think 
the elephant. Auntie. I loved to 
see him picking up things with 
his vacuum cleaner.” 

What Your Name Means 

Cordelia 
Corinna 
Douglas 
Duncan 


daughter of the sea 
little girl 
dark,grey 
brown chief 


Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
April 28, to Tuesday, May 4. 

WEDNESDAY. 5.0 A Toytown 
Adventure. 5.30 Songs. N. Ireland, 
5.0 Nature Diary; Mr Murphy and 
Timothy John—a story; Songs; A 
, Competition. Scottish, 5.30 Scot¬ 
tish Dance Music. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Bunkle Began It 
(Part 4). Welsh, 5.30 Junior Radio 
Record. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Dobson and Young 
on Music. 5.30 Book Review. Mid¬ 
land, 5.0 Bremond College Choir, 
Coventry; Albert Webb and his 
String Players; The Wingrave 
Witch — a .story; Road Safety 
Festival at Birmingham. N. 
Ireland, 5.0 Castles of Ireland— 
Dunseverlck: St Comgall’s Boys’ 
School Choir. North, 5.30 Piano; 
Current Affairs. Scottish, 5.0 
Playtime; Sir Gibbie (Part 3). 
Welsh, 5.0 Pig and Paws—a story; 
Grove Park Grammar School lor 
Girls Choir, Wrexham; A Sporting 
Chance—a story. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Pufty Tam’s 
Circus; Variety. Midland, 5.0 
Magazine: Piano Puzzle; Remem¬ 
ber Old May-Day—a talk. West, 
5.0 The Cornish Pasty—a story. 
5.15 Young Artists. 5.40 May-Day 
Customs—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A New Heaven and 
a New Earth (3). N. Ireland, 5.0 
Miss Pennyfeather in the Spring¬ 
time (Part 1): Second Voyage—a 
talk; Songs. West, 5.0 Trumpets 
in the West (Part 11). 5.40 What’s 
Your Name? (2). 

MONDAY, 5.0 Toad of Toad Hall 
(Part 2). 5.35 Music at Random. 

Midland, 5.30 Records. N. Ireland, 
5.0 Aldergrove Adventure—a play: 
Peter Comes in Prom the Farm; 
News Talk. North, 5.0 Story; 
Music Quiz; Railway Bureau. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty 
(18). 5.25 Nature Parliament. 

North, 5.0 Sing Song; Topical 
News. Scottish,-5.15 Young Artists. 


'Dio C'liildron’s Ncwsp.iper is printed in England and published every Tuesday by tlie Proprietors, Tlie Amalgamated Press, Ltd. Tlie 
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But it was lost in the churned-up 
mud—and the boat was lost too. 

Tongue Twister 

JJiGH as Harold hauled, 

Arthur heaved higher. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

, Puzzle Limerick 
The four words 
were : Alne, Lane,, 
elan, lean. 
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facts on 
STRENGTH, SPEEDINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH C. I. Thornton, 
famous County cricketer, 
made several hits of 150-160 
yards. 


SPEED The Cheetah, 
probably the fastest of 
all animals, is used,in 
India and Persia for 
hunting antelopes and 
other'game. 


SMARTNESS At the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, 
the King’s Dirk is awarded 
to the best all-round cadet. 
Smartness scores points, of 
course! 



It’s strong, it’s speedy and it’s smart 
Reliable in every way 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 

It’s time you had a B.S.A.! 

Free — Fully-Iliustrated Catalogue! Just 
send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 



Send 3d. stamp for full details of 

SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME OF 

TABLE SOCCER 

PATENT APPLIED FOR 

THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


Played with 22 miniatiu’e men, ball and 
iioals. • AU the thrills of real Footba-ll! 
Dribbling, corner and penalty kicks, oflfside, 
Roal saves, injuries, etc. 


NO Dice—BLOWING—CARDS OR 
BOARD, Vi6tory or defeat 
depends upon, the skill of the 
player instead of hy the shake of 
a dice or the turn of a card. 

P. A. ADOLPH (C N), The Lodge, 
Langtan Green, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 


HAVE YOU READ 

“WILD LIFE” 

—the new Country Lovers’ 
Magazine! 

★ 

Beautiful Pictures of Wild 
Birds and Animals, 
i ' *• 

Children’s Pets Corner. 

S#»r/ngNomber/Od. fPostfl/Order^ 
Post Free 

WILD LIFE PUBLICATIONS, 

58 Maddox Street, London,'W.l. 


Boys! 


3 


Girls! EVERYBODY 
will love these ^ 

Good Things ^^1%* 
to Eat!!! ** 


Marshall’s MALTED 
MILK TABLETS 

So satisfying and delicious. 
i 6 tablets in. a tube for 

★ ask 


Marshall’s 

CRUNCHETS 

Golden Cnmchets. Crunchy 
and delicious. ■ / ■ q 
L arge tin for '/^ 

YOUR CONFECTIONER 


Marshall’s 

' CHUNK 

Daintily wrapped chunks 
of goodness. 4 oz. 


4 oz, 
Cellophane Bag. 


MARSHALL'S FOOD PRODUCTS LTD., 127/133 High Street. Croydort 














































































